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What  I  have  to  tell  you  today  comes  direct  from  the  entomologists  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  concerns  one  of  man's  oldest  yet  most  un- 
pleasant companions.     This  is  an  insect,  which,  according  to  historical  records, 
has  been  feasting  on  man  since  earliest  times  —  and  is  still  at  it.  Several 
thousand  years  ago  the  peoples  of  ancient  Asia  were  supporting  it  unwillingly, 
and  later  it  was  troubling  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans.    Wherever  man  has  gone, 
it  has  gone  along.     When  the  early  colonists  came  to  these  shores,  it  came  with 
them  and  is  now  well  established  in  ttiis  country. 

But  all  these  years  of  close  acquaintanceship  —  you  might  say  familiar- 
ity —  with  mankind  haven't  made  this  insect  popular.     Far  from  it.     It  has 
such  a  had  reputation  that  most  people  avoid  even  mentioning  it  and  many  good 
housekeepers  feel  disgraced  if  they  have  ever  set  eyes  on  one. 

You've  probably  guessed  by  this  time,  listeners,  that  I'm  speaking  of  the 
bedbug,  that  persistent  and  hardy  insect  which  man  has  been  fighting  for  cen- 
turies and  hasn't  conquered  yet.     The  entomologists  who  have  made  a  long  study 
of  this  and  other  household  pests  say  that  f inding  a  bug  is  no  disgrace  but  that 
keeping  one  is.    They  say  bedbugs  can  get  into  the  house  in  many  ways  through 
no  fault  of  the  housekeepers.     They  may  come  in  with  the  luggage  of  travelers, 
or  in  baskets  of  laundry,  or  they  may  migrate  from  one  house  or  apartment  to 
another  by  walls  or  water  pipes. 

Once  well-established  in  a  house,  they  are  very  difficult  to  oust  and 
the  housekeeper  who  finds  one  needs  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
them. 

So  I'm  going  to  report  to  you  a  few  of  the  habits  of  this  pest  as  observed 
by  the  entomologists  and  then  tell  you  the  methods  that  have  proved  effective  in 
destroying  it. 

You  might  like  to  know  first  what  a  bedbug  looks  like.     Before  meals,  it 
is  small,  oval  and  very  flat,  rust-red  in  color  with  a  tinge  of  black  underneath. 
After  a  midnight  dinner  on  some  human  being,  it  is  plump,  longer,  much  brighter 
in  color.     Baby  bedbugs  just  hatched  are  yellowish  white  and  nearly  transparent. 
But  you  don't  need  to  see  a  bedbug  to  know  that  the  tribe  is  about.  Bedbugs 
supply  their  own  perfume  —  the  kind  you  can't  forget. 

Now  a  few  details  about  the  life  of  the  bedbug  as  observed  by  the  ento- 
mologists.    To  begin  with,  this  insects  enjoys  night  life  —  or  as  the  scientists 
express  it,  "He  is  normally  nocturnal  in  his  habits."    Daytime  is  naptirae  for 
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the  "bedbug.     But  he  doesn't  intend  to  have  anyone  catch  him  napping  so  he  con- 
ceals himself  cleverly  in  cracks  in  the  bedstead,  or  behind  woodwork,  or  under 
loose  wall-paper  or  picture  molding.     In  such  hiding  places  this  bug  sheds  its 
skin  5  times  during  its  life,  and  also  lays  its  white  oval-shaped  eggs.     In  such 
places  the  young  bugs  hatch.     The  bedbug  thrives  in  filth;  the  more  places  to 
hide  the  better.    Old  buildings  full  of  cracks  and  crevices  are  especially  suited 
to  him. 

As  I  said,  the  entomologists  have  found  the  bedbug  to  be  both  persistent 
and  hardy.     It  is  difficult  to  starve  a  bedbug  out.     Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
people  who  have  moved  into  houses,  vacant  for  more  than  a  year,  and  then  were 
attacked  by  hordes  of  bedbugs.     These  hardy  insects  can  stand  a  long,  long  fast 
with  apparently  no  ill  effects.     The  scientists  have  kept  bugs  sealed  in  a  glass 
tube  for  a  year  with  no  nourishment  whatever  and  they  have  come  out  to  all  appear- 
ances as  healthy  and  lively  as  ever.     Bedbugs  can  stand  starving  better  than 
extremes  of  temperature.    They  thrive  in  a  moderate  temperature  —  anywhere 
between  60  and  SO  or  90  degrees.    That  is  why  they  are  so  active  and  prosperous 
in  summer.    But  they  don't  live  long  in  a  temperature  above  100  degrees.     A  tem- 
perature of  120  degrees  will  even  kill  the  newly  hatched  bugs  and  eggs  in  a  few 
minutes  —  and  the  youngsters  Can  stand  more  heat  than  their  elders.     Bedbugs  can 
endure  cold  longer  than  extreme  heat,  but  after  15  days  or  a  month  of  a  temper- 
ature below  freezing,  they  succumb. 

As  I  told  you,  the  entomologists  have  tested  out  various  methods  of 
destroying  bedbugs  and  know  which  ones  are  most  practical  and  effective. 

They  suggest  that  one  cheap  and  easy  way  to  do  away  with  bedbugs  is  to 
superheat  the  house.    The  entomologists  have  destroyed  all  bugs  in  an  infested 
house  simply  by  closing  the  house  on  a  warm  summer  day  and  keeping  a  big  fire 
in  the  furnace  going  for  the  day. 

Probably  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  remedy  is  to  fumigate  the  house 
with  poisonous  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.     This  gas  will  penetrate  every  crack  and 
quickly  end  the  life  of  all  bugs  and  eggs.     But  fumigating  with  this  gas  is  often 
impractical.     Since  it  is  deadly  to  human  beings  as  well  as  bedbugs,  it  must  be 
used  by  an  expert,  which  is  expensive.     If  this  fumigant  is  used,   the  house  must 
be  vacated  during  the  fumigation  and  safety  regulations  complied  with.  Fumigat- 
ing with  sulphur  will  also  destroy  bedbugs  and  is  less  expensive  than  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas.     But  sulphur  can  damage  household  fabrics  —  rugs,  curtains,  and  so  on 
and  also  any  metal  in  the  house.    Also  sulphur  fumes  are  a  fire  risk. 

A  10-day  spraying  and  cleaning  campaign  is  an  old-fashioned  method  of 
dealing  with  bedbugs  and  is  still  perhaps  the  best  one  for  the  average  house- 
keeper.   With  one  of  those  little  hand- spray er s ,  you  can  spray  gasoline,  kerosene 
or  some  other  insecticide  with  a  petroleum-oil  base  into  all  cracks  and  crevices 
where  bedbugs  are  likely  to  hide.    But  be  careful  not  to  have  any  kind  of  a  flame 
going  in  the  house,  even  a  lighted  cigarette,  when  you  do  this  job  for  these 
vapors  are  very  inflammable.    Treat  all  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  walls,  all 
open  places  behind  baseboards  and  picture  molding  and  spray  the  bedstead  and 
springs.     Go  over  the  mattress  especially  carefully,  dosing  behind  tufts  and 
under  seams.     Inspect  beds  and  bedding  every  day  and  at  the  end  of  10  days,  repeat 
the  spraying  whether  any  more  bugs  have  appears  or  not.     If  you  can  use  hot  water 
without  damaging  furniture,  this  is  also  a  cheap  and  effective  weapon  against 
both  bugs  and  eggs. 
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